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GRAY ANNIVERSARY 


The present issue concludes the first successful year of the South’s 
only poetry review, thus providing your reminiscent editor with ma- 
terial for rumination. BOZART is now circulated among literary 
people of over thirty states in America, in Canada, in England, France, 
and India. But, strangely enough, it has more subscribers in New York 
City than in Atlanta; it is quoted more frequently in the New York 
World alone than in all the papers in the state of Georgia combined. 
What is the answer? ; 

The answer is, that the work of BOZART is just begun; that the 
South, though rapidly catching step in matters poetic, is not yet ap- 
preciative either of its own talent or possibilities. Mr. Donald Davidson 
with courageous perversity told the world recently in the Forum that 
what the South needed was not a cosmopolitan attitude but a provincial 
awareness. Perhaps Mr. Davidson’s statement is the bearer of much 
truth, inasmuch as it pleads for more intelligent conservation of our 
sectional integrity and personality in literature. However, his attitude 
is one of sophistication, even though he speaks a kind word for or- 
thodoxy; only a person of Mr. Davidson’s broad and tolerant mental 
adjustment could have spoken a kind word for orthodoxy. But, let 
those who think he is in favor of the dull, dripping sentimentality of 
our past, only read his poetry; they will see in “Conversation in a 
Bedroom” that he is in enthusiastic and apocalyptic favor of a great 
positive freedom. What he dislikes is cheap and tawdry tolerance. To 
be so tolerant that we can praise even those who disagree with us is 
the paradox of truth . . . whose handmaid is education. What the 
South needs is education. May we have an education relieved of sham, 
of hypocrisy, of political and ecclesiastical squeezing, of military goose- 
stepping, of dry pedantry, and of aesthetic tommyrotting! In the 
colleges of the South the conquest of courageous individual initiative 
must take place. There must be no place in poetry as in life for in- 
tellectual cowardice! 

Now that we have done with our sermon, let us take up the collec- 
tion . . . And view the congregation of new contributors in the 
current issue. Monroe Heath, who is with Henry Holt & Co., in 
New York; Lizette Woodworth Reese of Baltimore; Henri Faust of 
Monticello, Arkansas; Dr. Virginia Spates, of Sherman, Texas; and 
Philip Harding, of Summit, N. J., are newcomers to our pages. Rock- 
well Carter Smith lives in Greencastle, Indiana. Ellen Glines joins us 
from San Juan, Porto Rico; Cecilia Ellerbe lives in Shreveport, La. 
Mary Sinton Leitch, well known poet, is a member of the active 
Norfolk group. Blanche Waltrip Rose is from Toledo, Ohio; Evelyn 
Graham is from New York City; and Elinore Blaisdell resides in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Marshall Morgan, of Franklin, Tenn., is a promising young 


poet. Lilian Sue Keech is from Baltimore. Joseph (Upper) Harris 
resides in Washington, D. C. 
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E LAUGHS WITH PAN 


EV 


by ANNE ARRINGTON 


now available. 


> 


Tyson, in Patterns for Pan, 


An illustration of the poem of the same title 


FOR A PRODIGAL 


Here is bitter water 
In a broken cup; 

Take it, drink it down 
To the last sup. 


Here are pinched apples, 
Hard as any brass, 
Bitten by wasps 

In the secret grass. 


These are enough 
To serve to the end; 
Nought is there to waste, 
No more to spend. 
—LizetteE WoopwortTH REESE. 


THE WITCH SPEAKS IN HER OWN 
DEFENSE 


All you who drowse by tranquil candle-light, 
Babe at your breast, and sleepy goodman near, 

Hear of those wan god-children of the night 
Whose spur is longing and whose scourge is fear. 


We are not kin to you, our errant breed 
Has need of more than bread, that we may live; 
We, the strange offspring of some devil’s seed, 
Avid for ecstasies not earth’s to give. 


How can you know thru what dark gates we 
pass, 
What desperate doors we batter with our cries, 
What bitter wine we pour at that Black Mass 
Whose creed is blasphemy, whose chants are 
sighs? 


Our slakeless thirst for Heaven’s forbidden fruit 
Of knowledge, is our glory and our curse; 

This our damnation, that we dare dispute 
The futile riddle of the universe. 


Long have we sought in darkness and in pain 
And burned the frankincense and strewed the 
myrrh. 
Our grasp at light and Paradise was vain; 
We reached, instead, God’s shadow, Lucifer. 
—ELINor BLAISDELL. 
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TO A BUILDER 


High and still higher have you flung red steel 
Into the lap of God; where angels kneel, 

Metallic thunders of your rivets roar 

Through heaven’s corridor. 


Builder, builder, pile up your workman’s bones 
Lopped on these arms of steel, crushed under 
stones. 
Babel, Babel, topple into a void, 
By God once more destroyed. ; 
—BENJAMIN MusseER. 


THE SLEEPER 


He drinks of living and deep time, surcease; 

He bathes in darkness, who awoke to dark; 

Ageless and silent, in unminding ease, 

Time is forgotten, and no hours can mark 

A consciousness long sinking in the truce 

Of thinks obliterate and unfulfilled; 

His wild limbs quieted, spent with brief disuse, 

The intolerable flames at length are stilled. 

And yet these lips, these mute unhurried eyes, 

Dream, and perhaps he speeds through mighty day, 

He whose austere quiescense so belies 

The ardors of his dream’s immensity, 

While life still holds, against each pulsing breath, 

The semblance and similitude of death. 
—EVELYN GRAHAM. 


SONNET FOR BEAUTY 


Inconstant in all ardors save the one, 

Apostate to all faiths but that I hold 
Steadfastly all my life for her bright sun 
Quickening the wastelands with its rain of gold,— 
I leave the fret of many creeds behind, 

With little thought for this day’s loss or gain, 
Nor falter if my fellows call me blind: 

I have not played the clown of life in vain! 


Why should I pause for bartering in dust, 

When over all my days there lies a spell 

By which love breaks the bitter shell of lust 

(A heaven flowering palely out of hell) ? 

And if I die of beauty’s ravishment, 

It is the dream for which my days were spent! 
—HEnkri Faust. 
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JULY MADNESS 


I am wearied with the everlasting wrinkled yellow 
river 
Sliding always onward smiling to the same old 
sick green ocean 
And the lazy brown rocks basking in the bright 
hot glaring sunshine 
Just like great-paunched fat men chuckling at 
the very thought of motion. 


I am wearied with the tumbling piles of clouds 
heaped up like cotton 
And the scraping of the crickets and the locusts 
in the air, 
And the long gray snarls of mosses hanging on 
the weary oak boughs 
Where a colony of witches dry their tangled 
matted hair. 
—Nancy TELFAIR. 


REVERSAL 


Children should be seen 
(Oh beautiful to look at 
are their arms and legs and faces 
And their flying hair) 
But not heard 
(Shrill is their clamor, 
loud their shrieks, 
wearying their constant lamentations). 


Poets should be heard 
(Oh beautiful to listen to 
are all their strophes 
and their curling golden words) 
(Dull are their eyes, 
too long their noses, 
and the women’s breasts are flat). 
—HELEN Ruopa Hoopes. 


THE NIT WIT- 


Odd, disheleved, odorous, 

Dragged through the duck pond, 

Dripping with muck 

Trailing a train of weeds, 

Sneezing and snuffling, 

Straddling down the street. 
—BEULAH May. 
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CROWDS 


Crowds of the streets and offices: 
Pilgrims rushing to meet their eternities, 
Forever, impatiently, futilely shaking 
The moss-grown gates of time! 


Now, the shrine of their desks receives them, 
The fetish of selling absorbs them; 

The charm of markets and values 

Is greater than the pang of a poet’s dream 

Of rhythmic beauty beyond the horizon’s rim,— 
Greater for them. 


God, when the fever is past, 

When the merry-go-rounds and the treadmills have 
ceased, 

And men are released 

From their self-wrought chains of gold, 

What will they have to show for their toil, 

What will their calloused fingers hold? 


What will they do in heaven, the money-mad men, 

With no Rotary clubs to expand in, 

(Only the boundless sweep of an azure sky) 

And nothing to strive for 

Save an intangible thing called beauty 

That fool poets sing about, 

With their heads in the clouds? 3 abt 

With nothing to buy and nothing to sell, 

Will heaven for them be only a hell;— 

O, what will God do with the crowds? 
—ANDERSON M. Scruccs. 


CHANGELING 


Half-saint, half-fairy, 

Half-mad, half-merry, 

Drinking milk and tippling ale, 

Cross hill and round the vale; 

Pitching pennies, singing prayers, 

In the churches, at the fairs; 

In the woods or abbot’s bed 

Pillowing his scarlet head; 

Picking pockets, saying beads, 

For his whims, for his needs; 

Loved by harlots and by mothers, 

Kissed by some, spat on by others. 
—Dorotny BELLE FLANAGAN. 
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SEPULCHRE 


Seal up this tomb of crucified desire. 
But set no watch before it! Let it be 
A thing forgotten. We do not aspire 
To resurrections. Immortality 
Is the sweet odor of a languorous night, 
Breeding soft hopes of joy perpetual, 
But cold day finds each satiated wight 
Weary of even supernatural 
Philanderings. Seal up this ugly hole, 
But preach no gospel here, and spread no 
tale 
Of sickly mysteries. . . . Let no angel roll 
Away the stone before it. Let the veil 
Of the forsaken temple hang unrended. 
This is the grave of love whose dream is ended. 
—JosEPH UPPER. 


STRATEGEM IN THE WOODS 


If in a wistful silver wood 
A man meet Aphrodite nude, 
Why scorn her with a platitude? 


The willow and the cherry tree, 
Immortal in their modesty, 
Stand slenderly for all to see. 


A squirrel on a maple limb 
Designs no robe to cover him— 
Much less do birds or cherubim. 


But only man makes creeds and laws 
And hides effects to cure the cause 
By cloaking loveliness in flaws. 


If in a mellow wood a man 
See wonders—let him worship Pan 
Like any brave barbarian. 

—ERNEST HarTsocx. 


PRAYER OF IRONY 


Jehovah, let me know the way 
To smear a smudge across the day, 
So something shall remembered be, 
When I am five and seventy. 
—IsaBELLE S. GILBERT. 
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WATCH 


Rain has whipped the stunted pines 
In the yard since nightfall came 

And the saw-whet softly whines, 
Harassed by my lamp’s sick flame. 


So diminutive a thing 
To be called a bird of prey 
And he has not spread a wing 
Now the east is going grey. 


She is sleeping now . . ._ the owl 
Rests his fretful throat once more 
And an early wakened fowl 
Tunes his pipe outside the door. 


And I nod and start to dream 
Of a furrow and a hoe 

But again the restless scream 
Of the bird that will not go. 


Now my cattle make strange sounds 
And I hear my restless sheep: 

I am wakened by my hounds— 
God, if I could only sleep! 


Then I touch her shrunken cheek 
But the fever has not gone 


And I hear the saw-whet squeak 
As he feels the chilly dawn. 


Curse that grizzled fool who claims 
Moping owls foreshadow death! 
May there be no lack of flames 
When he draws his last hoarse breath! 
—Jay G. SIGMUND. 


FOR FIG LEAVES 


Where beauty lies in ruins on the ground 
Poor votaries with hopeful hearts now stand 
To dig for marble gods beneath the sand, 


Exult when a Praxiteles is found. 


What thinks this marble flesh in shameless guise— 
Disdain or pity, for an exile land 
Where strangers stare at truth with obscene eyes? 
—Max Ausrey GooDLey. 
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IN SYLLABLES OF FIRE 


Great jewels gleaming on night’s dusky breast, 
Flinging bright glory far across the sky, 
How often pleading eyes sought your behest, 
Stupendous Urim-Thummim blazing high! 
Chaldean priests had watched—and Persian too— 
Pondering with awe your calm majestic light, 
Each lucent gem a flaming word of new 
Portentous meaning written on the night. 

In mystery and wonder you have shone 

On Egypt’s pyramids, and Troy long dead, 
Judean lilies have your splendor known— 
That I should see you shining overhead! 


Undimmed by Time’s slow-footed, grim advance, 
Deathless, and clothed in awful radiance. 
—VIRGINIA SPATES. 


REQUEST 


And when I say my last good-bye, 
Speak softly of my ladies. 

Their souls have long since damned me to 
A hell far worse than Hades. 


Tell little of the man I was, 
If you must talk of me. 

Say more of one you did not know: 
The man I could not be. 


Because I shamed a shameless wench, 
And lied to many more, 

Think not that I was shameless, too. 
For on a night before 


My many night, I pledged my love 
To one who laughed, and fled. 
Speak, please, a little softly of 
Me—when I’m dead. 
—HeEnry Harrison. 


PROOF 


He must have been an honest man 

From what the paper said, 

No eulogy—just one line ran: 

John Smith, age fifty—dead. 
—MarcareT E. BRUNER. 
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THE BO’S’N 


The bloke that seemed the worst that ’ad ever 
raised a thirst 

On the badly hover-rated sunny seas 

Was ole Grouch we called the Gringo for the 
queerness of ’is lingo 

Wich was Henglish, French, Eyetalian and 
Chinese. 

’Ed’d ’ave made a better bo’s’n on the land than on 
the ocean, 

For e’ couldn’t mouse a ’ook or brace a yard: 

Give ’im rum or aggerdenty e’ would take too 
much—then plenty: 

Not a man-Jack of us hall could drink as ’ard. 

’E was lazy, ’e was slouchy; any one of us could 
vouch ’e 

Didn’t know on shore the houtside of a jail, 

But we all who used to flout ’im ’ad been food for 
sharks without ’im 

W’en a U-boat bullet ’it us gaff an’ brail. 


’Twas the honly submarine that us boys ’ad ever 
seen 

An’ maybe you b’lieve we wasn’t scared at all: 

If you think a periscope is a thing of joy an’ ’ope, 

Well, I only wish you’d ’eard them bullets squall. 

I ’ad known ole Grouch before an’ I always 
thought ’e swore 

In a strain about as brackish as could be, 

But the langwidge ’e let slip w’en them ’Essians ’it 
the ship— 

It ‘eld more brine than hall the briny sea. 

°E’d a name for ’heveyer German would hinsult the 
fo’c’s’le vermin, 

But to hus ’is voice was fife an’ flute an’ drum: 

’E spoke so ripe an ready an’ ’e haimed ’is quids so 
steady, 

It was good as bands of music on the Somme. 

We staid ’idin’ through ’is Yiddish, but ’is 
Portygee an’ Swedish 

Was too much:—we manned our gun an’ let ’em 
rip, 

An’ the U-boat was versunken by that lousy, use- 
less, drunken 

Ole Grouch who took command of all the ship. 

We ’ad thought ’e was a coward by the way ’e 
skulked an’ glowered 
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At the men, an’ never showed a hounce of vim, 

But if I said my prayers—w’ich I don’t these 
thirty years— 

I suppose ’e still is tricin’ tangled tackle-line an’ 
splicin’ 

The main brace an’ making herrors in ’is log, 

But ’e ’ad ’is ’appy minute an’ I ’ope there’s 
comfort in it 

An’ that Grouch will never lack ’is fill of grog. 

—Mary Sinton LerrcH. 


TO IDIOS 


Idios, my dog is dead— 
But what is that to you 
Who says “Go buy you in his stead 
One more without ado.” 


But he is still my faithful dog; 
I feel that he will wait 

And peer for me out through the fog 
Til I reach heaven’s gate. 


My poet lover may forget 
While strumming on his harp 

To meet me as he should, and yet 
I have no room to carp 


For by the gate, all day and night 
Poor Idios will sit 
And Peter, melted by the sight 
Will surely open it. 
—KATHERINE SHEPARD. 


INVITATION 


Old woman, 

Sitting by the hearthstone 
With blear-eyed Worry 
Coddled on your lap, 


You take your hand 

Off her clammy brow 
Only long enough 

To brew your fretful tea. 
Come out in the tall grass 
And get your feet wet:— 
I know where a goldfinch 


Is playing a flute. 
—BLANCHE WALTRIP ROSE. 
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ROAD THROUGH THE PINES 


Hey, ol’ nigger! Where you gwine 
Down dis here lonesome road? 


OP man, ain’t you a-feard of dem shadders 
Hangin’ ’roun’ dem tall pine woods? 
Night-time’s a-comin’, ol’ man! 

Dis ain’t no time to be pokin’ ‘long! 

You better git on in by yo’ fire ’n victuals! 


Ol hoot owl’s gonna be hollerin’ pretty soon . 
Woo! Woo-oo! I c’n hear him now! 

Say, ol’ man—better let dem shadders "lone! 
It’s might dark ’roun’ dem pine woods! 


Ain’t yo’ ol’ back mighty stiff ’n sore? 
Ain’t dem po’ ol floppin’ feet o’ yours 
A-gittin’ mighty tired ’n draggin’? 

You better lissen to me! 

You better git on in, like I’m tellin’ you! 
It’s mighty chill an’ dampsome ’roun’ here 
After de sun goes down . 


Hol’ on, ol’ man! 

Does you breathe dat way all de time? 

Lemme hep you tote dat big sack, suh; 

Yo’ shoulders done bent too much right now. 


Hey, gran’pa! You hears me! 

Please, suh—where you gwine? 

Jes’ lemme hep you wid dat sack, suh . . . . 

Hey, ol’ man! Aain’t you—fer Jesus’ sake!— 

Ain’t you—a-feard of dem shadders? 
—MarsHALL Morcan. 


FARM DOG 


My master dresses nobly 
All in blue jean, 

None that go richly 
That I have seen, 


But would need a golden crown 

To show that they were king, 

But he goes in blue jeans 

And shows that very thing. 
—IsaBEL Fiske CoNaNnrT. 
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NOSTALGIA 


I know this town is a fine town, 
But once I used to be 

Where I could watch the ships come in, 
And the ships go out to sea. 


There’s never a sight in city streets, 
Though they be wide and gay, 
There’s never a sight in city streets 
Like a great ship under way, 


As she follows the running trails, 
Her rudder lost in the wreathy foam, 
And the west wind in her sails. 


And there’s never a thing that I can see 
In all this crowded place, 

Like a dancing schooner homeward bound 
With the sunset in her face. 


The loneliness for land we love 
Is a keen and burning smart, 
But the loneliness for water 
Is a pain to break the heart. 


So what care I for the city sounds, 
And what are her sights to me? 
I used to watch the ships go out, 
And the ships come home from sea! 
—Virecinia LYNE TUNSTALL. 
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With the staunch pride in the heart of her 2 
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PARADE 


The regiment of years tramps ceaselessly. 

Hearing the shouts and boasts of conquest made, 
Hot in the throng and thrilled with the parade, 

I strive to glimpse its gorgeous pageantry. 

The martial paean’s flourish deafens me; 

Behold each triumph zealously displayed! 

My eyes seem blind with flashing flag and blade: 
I close them brief that better I may see. 


Too well! For suddenly I recognize 

The hollow vaunting in the tumult’s rage; 

The terrible need of laughter and of lies; 

The cost of courage, and the conflict’s wage; 

Advancing only if we compromise; 

One victory alone: youth yields to age. 
—MonroeE HEATH. 


DESERTED BEACH—DAWN 


High on a range of water rushing nearer, 

The broken plane churns in the waves’ foamed 
line; 

Cracks with the surf; reels up the blistered mirror 

Of beach—to stick in sandy pools of brine 

Like some sick monster, wounded and unheeding, 

Unable to turn back—or on—(the pain 

Devours so), spray-sweating, vanquished, bleeding 

Dz-k gobs of oil, and dying in the rain. 


Shellac and canvas, spars and wire dull 

With mist, aquiver on the storming breeze; 

And in the cabin’s eye a lonely skull, 

Wrinkled with sodden death, stares down the seas. 


The coast at last and—“Extra! Flyer given 


The Keys to City!” . . . be it Hell or Heaven. 
—Puiie M. Harpine. 
MY ME ANDI 


Though I must keep my cloven hooves 

Concealed beneath an office desk, 

Destroy the rhythm of my moves 

And never show myself grotesque, 

I still elude these heavy fools 

With whom I have to seem to deal. 

My me obeys their grimy rules; 

My I does just as it may feel. 
—RaLpH CHEYNEY. 
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A LEADER 


Impregnable, pushing voiced, she dominates 

A marshal-at-arms, each passing situation, 

Cocksure of her breeding, complacent of her 

station. 

One hears a mental bustle as she prates 

And with no sense of scruple violates 

All the traffic laws of conversation: 

Responsible for the running of the nation, 

Not lacking influence with the gods and Fates. 

Too seldom tricked by impulse of her heart, 

She keeps her place at center of the Wheel; 

And greedy of friends, she holds them well apart, 

So suave in saying what she does not feel 

She drags from others words they have not meant, 

And tells not even herself her true intent. 
—RutTH EveLYN HENDERSON. 


POEM THAT DOESN’T MATTER 


I stand on the consummate cliff, 
Twisting violet and yellow veils about my head. 
The wind tears at my throat. 


Parrots scream 
And the white turkeys 
Preen themselves like peacocks. 


Ducks make teal enya V's 
On a deathstill blue lake. 


A coral ee 
Crushes the fleshy stems of the calla lilies 
And is covered with red berries like ie of blood. 


Dawn comes ics a ane Raiaietes 
Flapping pink wings while I 
Stand on the ultimate cliff, 
Twisting violet and yellow veils 
About my head. 
—CuHarLes HEnrI Forp, 


THE FINANCIER 


He gave his soul to wheat and cotton bales, 
He poured his thousands into steel clad banks. 
And now he sits in Hell and bites his nails, 
While others spend his money without thanks. 
—Lmutan Sue KEEcH. 
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REVOLT 


True men of steel are dead. We are the slaves 
Of that steam-roller tyrant called the crowd. 
Its rules are strict and we are dubbed crude knaves, 
Rude bores if we so much as laugh out loud. 

The lover dare not rush into the arms 
Of his betrothed . No, that would be amiss 
And unconventional. He greets her charms 
With the chaste moisture of a nasal kiss. 
Strong passion’s out of date. We must not show 
Large love or even laugh a lusty glee, 
We scorn the rugged ocean’s deep, full flow 
To ape the smoothness of a land-locked sea. 
We cough and choke on phlegm, then swallow it 
And grimace to the crowd in fear. Hell . . . spit. 
—ROCKWELL CaRTER SMITH. 


SILENCE 


One maid dances across the lawn 
Nor sees the shadow of others, gone 
By the same hedge and flowery vine 
Into the land of Proserpine. 


The gold ring drops from the fingertips, 
Rose-red color fades from the lips, 
Petal skin is crumpled and dry— 
Must I, heart? 
So must I. 


Let silence conquer the withered throat, 
When the voice cracks on the silver note. 
In silence the heart goes fleetly on 
Till the song is done. 

—Dorotny Co ins ALYEA. 


FLYING-FISH 


Ardent and pale, a fleet salt ecstasy, sending 

Prayers to the sea-gods on salt white flame of 
spray, 

Over transmingling waters he walks 
miraculously: 


Cloudy sapphire vaults he inhabits, all day 
Adoring in the high hollows of the waves, 
blending 
His arrowy silvery will with the arrogant will 
of the sea. 
—ELLEN GLINEs. 
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" PASTURE ON PARNASSUS 


By Ernest Hartsock 
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The King of Spain and Other Poems, by Maxwell Bodenheim (Boni & 
Liveright) J 

Herein the argumentative Mr. Bodenheim takes another caustic 
crack at his critics, writing some characteristic verses which culminate 
in several amusing epitaphs for himself: self-pity is a dangerous answer 
to critics. . . . The poem about the “King of Spain” is another 
cerebral tale written in rhyme which, despite its intellectual dexterity, 
is obviously rhyme. In those poems which resemble his earlier triumphs 
of periously clever epigram, Bodenheim is best; the “Baseball Game” or 
“Advice to a Young Lady” advertise the elegantly naughty Mr. Boden- 
heim at his most agreeable disadvantage, in a most effective pose... . . 
His footnotes throughout the collection, indicate that he has a dis- 
torted regard for the importance of critics, for he is forever answering 
them whether they say anything or not! 


Jealous of Dead Leaves, by Shaemas O’Sheel (Boni & Liveright) 

Here is the effective curtain-call of an Irish-American poet who is 
content to rest upon his not-unfading laurels; his best poems, such as 
“They Went Forth to Battle But They Always Fell,” are permeated 
with a haunting traditional resonance and dignity, but they are few and 
worn. The very power over assonance and alliteration which accounts 
for the effectual portions of O’Sheel’s verse, is often his undoing; many 
of his rhythms are repetitive and Byronic. Yet, he is in many places a 
fine craftsman with the inherited glory of the Psalms and an ancient 


spell upon him. 


Burning Bush, by Louis Untermeyer (Harcourt, Brace and Co.) 
Suddenly the wit has turned scrupulously fascinated with intense 
simplicity which culminates in styptic epigram penetrating but self- 
conscious. There is a new fiber, a something of cedar in Unter- 
meyer’s new book; cedar trees are sad trees and monumental, seldom 
other than dark and pungent. Untermeyer’s new work has achieved 
something of this rich color. As an accessory to the act, he has ap- 
propriated the assonance advocated by Clement Wood, to experiment 
with rhymes; such near-combinations are frequent, as: “number” with 
“amber,” “crumple” with “temple,” and “hush” with “flesh.” Some- 
times these lend a minor relief to the banalities of ordinary rhyme; 
sometimes they distract the reader into a frantic hunt for a rhyme- 
word, if the reader is studious and zealous for precision. It is almost 
inevitable that Untermeyer, armored with his swift wit, should grow 
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visibly more satiric, as is herein indicated; it is to be hoped that he will 
not ruin the admirable simplicity of his work by too precious con- 
tinence. 


The Temptation of Anthony, by Isidor Schneider (Boni & Liveright) 

A distinguished addition to America’s cerebral poets is made in 
Isidor Scneider’s first volume, which is virile, dynamic, and quick, 
both in style and in content. Rich with intellectual metaphor, moving 
in characterization, and acute in specific detail, this work is of un- 
usual import. The suggestion of Robinson Jeffers is apparent in the 
concentration of style and in the novelistic attack; it is a significant 
corroboration of the prediction that verse and the novel are gradually 
amalgamating into a new literary form. The minor poems in the 
volume are clever in the extreme. 


Hale’s Pond, by James Whaler (Harold Vinal, Ltd.) 

We agree with Miss Monroe that this is a good book of verse; it is 
an example of robust, meaty narrative, fairly unusual in our present 
lyric age. The comparison with Robert Frost at once presents it- 
self; however, Whaler is racier, more popular than Frost, and without 
a command of tragedy. At his weaker moments he fall dangerously 
near Robert W. Service, but is redeemed by toothsome morsels of rapid 
description. 


Songs of Nothing Certain, Univ. of Ga. Verse, 1920-28 (Pvt. printed) 

A slim collection of well-edited college verse is included in this 
anthology; perhaps the two outstanding poets are Thomas St. John and 
Wylly Folk, both bountifully represented. George Richter, however, 
indicates especial verbal aptitude, and a command over cadence. 
Fletcher McCord’s contributions are above the average, but uneven; 
Frank Daniel’s “John, John” is a clever quip. The work, taken by and 
large, is a healthy sign and, we trust, a harbinger of authentic assurance. 


The Joy Ride, by Warren Gilbert (Boni & Liveright) 

Miraculously merry is this modern, racy collection of ballads about 
God and ladies, not to mention buggy-rides. Warren Gilbert has joined 
the ranks of those who are treading down the vicious growths of super- 
stition, orthodoxy, and sentimentalism with the feet of Pan. Sometimes, 
perhaps, he is too frivolous in his choice of words; but in general his 
verbal gymnastics are diverting and nimbly calculated. In Noel Joyeux 
he has achieved a deft combination of singing satire with lyric solution. 
Like others of our day, he points us back to elemental ecstasy and gusto 
as a remedy for the nausea of saccharine conventionality. 


Fire and Sleet and Candlelight, by Eleanor Carroll Chilton, Herbert 
Agar, and Willis Fisher (John Day) 

Somehow these three authors have very appropriately joined re- 
sources in a first collection of verse, for their tones are much alike. The 
book is largely composed of sonnets, most of which are calm, well- 
modeled, but not in the least unusual. Miss Chilton’s “Romance” 
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and Mr. Fisher’s “Bitter Berry” are among the best. Herbert Agar’s 
sonnet sequence, “A Year’s Burden,” is a closely-knit story of dis- 
illusion, with occasional glimpses of sterling pathos. 


Little Henrietta, by Lizette Woodworth Reese (G. H. Doran Co.) 

The persuasive simplicity of Miss Reese’s affecting story of a little 
girl and grief, indicates a new power over exquisitely innocent language 
for this gifted lyric poet. Her soft, mature phrases charm and soothe, 
accomplishing often the quietude of the sublime. As in stanza XXVIII, 
she has the power by littles “to measure loss by gain; and wrecks by 
ports . ” Little Henrictta, with its pure pathos, its elemental faith, 
and its rich images, is an anomaly in our present poetry, like a voice 
out of the past which speaks with mellow authority, and not as the 
scribes. 


Vinal Books 

Come Forward, by Robert D. Abrahams, is one of the most original 
of the Vinal books to descend upon our drifted desk; its chief virtue 
is its piercing courage which culminates in frequent expressions of 
caustic cleverness. Grace Gorges, in The Bells of Italy, is an observant 
European tourist but a poet of frayed rhymes and facile verbosity. The 
appropriate title of Homespun, by Beatrice Joyce, disarms criticism; 
yet it is necessary to state that the spinning was done with only ordi- 
nary yarns. My Mile of Prayer, by Nettie Stephenson Bowen, is banal 
and sentimental psalm-singing; the intention may be fine, but the verse 
is feeble. Brush Strokes on the Fan of a Courtesan (a title which is 
entirely too long for anything but a Baccalaureate prayer) is an in- 
teresting collection of Chinese imitations, notable rather for their quick 
Narrative than their excellence of form. The Sacred Acre, by Rachel 
Mack Wilson has a beautiful Japanese paper binding; but the field is 
mostly fallow, and weedy, though possibly fertile. 


MAGDALENE OF THE BERRY PATCH 


The girls are picking berries 
Down at the Kelly place. 
A girl is singing loudly, 
But I can’t see her face. 


The men are whispering something— 
They laugh and wink an eye. 

A girl is singing loudly 

Under the sunlit sky. 


The women whisper something, 

And each one suckles fears. 

A girl is singing loudly— 

Her eyes are blurred with tears. 
—Rosa ZAGNONI MaRINONI. 
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Watch for the new $25 Prize Contest to be announced in our next issue! 


ALABAMA BOOK PRIZE 

For the best poem by a bona fide resident of the state of Alabama, 
published in the September-October issue of BOZART, one copy of 
each of the following books will be awarded, on the decision of our edi- 
torial board: The Sea and April, by John R. Moreland (signed copy) ; 
Narcissus and Iscariot, by Ernest Hartsock; Many Wings, by Isabel 
Fiske Conant; Life’s Tilted Cup, by Tessa S. Webb; and The Alabama 
Anthology, edited by Edith Tatum. The winner to be announced in 
the issue wherein poems appear. . 


BOZART LYRIC CONTEST 
Ernest Hartsock, THE BOZART PRESS, offers a prize of $25 
for the best rhymed lyric of not less than eight nor more than twelve 
lines, which is published in BOZART. the Bi-monthly Poetry Review, 
during the year 1928. Only poems published will be eligible for this 
award, which will be announced in the January number of the maga- 
zine, on January Ist, 1929. 


BOZART SONNET PRIZE 


The Bozart Sonnet Prize, offered by the editor, entries for which 
closed with the current issue, will be awarded in our next issue. The 
names of winners of the first prize of $25, and the second prize of books 
aggregating $10, will be announced at that time. 


GEORGIA BOOK PRIZE 
The editor is pleased to announce the award of the Georgia Book 
Prize for the best poem of a Georgia poet in this issue, to Dr. Anderson 
M. Scruggs, of Atlanta, for his poem “Crowds.” Honorable mention 
is given to Nancy Telfair, of Columbus, Ga., for “July Madness,” also 
in this issue. 


Watch for the new $25 Prize Contest to be announced in our next issue! 
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